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Brass bracelets worn by Ceylonese. From 
the collection of the Carnegie Museum. 


Economy of Ceylon 


A uiGH TyPE of civilization was reached in Ceylon from ap- 
proximately 362 to 1017 A.p. During this era, Buddhism was 
introduced to the island. 

The impact of Buddhism spurred a heavy building program 
that achieved beautiful temples, great gneiss sculptures and 
many fine architectural decorations. Intellectually, Buddhism 

fostered the study of Sanskrit that was used to write the scriptures of Buddhism. 
Ceylon engaged in extensive trade with China, Persia, India and Greece. 
Exports such as cinnamon, pepper, ginger, pearls, precious stones, muslin, 
tortoise shell and elephants composed the bulk of this trade. Gold and silver 
were mined on the island. From very early times, coins made from these 
valuable deposits were widely used in foreign trade. 
Whether ancient or contemporary, history shows that every expanding 


society needs a system of money and banking to facilitate the flow of trade. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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APRIL CALENDAR 


FIVE CENTURIES OF GREAT PAINTINGS 
FROM M. KNOEDLER & CO. 

A small but select group of oil paintings from Knoedler 
Galleries in New York will be exhibited on the second 
floor from April 9 through May 4. Included are important 
paintings by Fra Angelico, Giovanni Bellini, Caravaggio, 
Tintoretto, Franz Hals, Van Dyke, Fragonard, Delacroix, 
Copley, Chardin, Monet, and Renoir. 

This inaugurates a series of dealer's shows at the In- 
stitute under sponsorship of the Women’s Committee 
of the Department of Fine Arts. Mrs. H. J. Heinz II is 
chairman of the exhibition. Carnegie Institute Society 
members and their friends are invited to a preview in the 
galleries on April 8 from 5:30 to 7:30.P.M. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

Oils, water colors, graphics and drawings, sculpture, 
and crafts by local artists, numbering nearly 500, remain 
on exhibition on the third floor through April 17. The 
galleries are open regular Institute hours and also Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings until 10:00 p.m. Visitors are voting 
for the Popular Prize at the present time. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Clyde Hare will exhibit photographs in gallery K 
from April 27 through May 25. Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in his native Bloomington, where he 
majored in marketing and management but also studied 
creative photography, Mr. Hare came to Pittsburgh in 
1950 to work under Roy Stryker with the Pittsburgh 
Photographic Library. Five years ago he established his 
own studio. 


PRINTS BY JACQUES VILLON 

Etchings and aquatints by Jacques Villon (1875- ), 
first-prize-winner in the 1950 PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL, 
may be seen in gallery J from April 14 through June 1. 
These are from the Institute’s extensive print collection. 


THREE GLACIER BEARS 

A new habitat group of Glacier Bears from Alaska 
collected by Oshin Agathon, of New York City, will be 
opened in the Hall of Mammals late this month. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 

Far Eastern Art—porcelains, jades, amber, snuff 
bottles of varied materials—from the George H. Taber 
collection honors the memory of Mr. Taber. 





SPRING HOBBY CLASSES 

Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture are taught by Roy 
Hilton, Raymond Simboli, Joseph Fitzpatrick, Mavis 
Bridgewater, Angelo DiVincenzo, and Frank Vittor in 
classes offered by the Division of Education this spring; 
Photography by Elton L. Schnellbacher; Interior Deco- 
rating by Robert Daley; Flower Arrangement by Mrs. 
Frank Smith; Gardening (opposite page); Millinery and 
Sewing by M. Jane Hendrickson, Jane Barker, Louise 
Marie Wolff, and Marie K. Haughton; Toleware Painting 
by Dorothy Lawman; Ballet by Karl Heinrich; Music 
Appreciation by Marshall Bidwell. Raymond Simboli 
offers an art class for children Saturday mornings. 


Spring term, April 14—June 14. Minimum fees. For in- ' 


formation, telephone the Division of Education, 
MAyflower 1-7300. James Kosinski is supervisor of 
hobby classes. 


NATURE CONTEST 

The twenty-sixth annual Nature Contest sponsored by 
the Division of Education will be held Saturday, April 12, 
in Sculpture Court, open to all interested boys and girls. 
The elementary-school test will be at 10:00 a.m., the 
junior- and senior-high-school at 1:30 p.m. The written 
test is based on natural history question-and-answer 
material made available by the Division some time ago, 
and identification is also asked of specimens including 
amphibians, birds, fossils, insects, mammals, minerals, 
plants, reptiles, and trees. Prizes are books in the win- 
ners’ chosen fields. Last year 298 students from 63 schools 
entered the contest. 


STORY HOUR AND MOVING PICTURES 

Virginia Chase will talk on ‘Summer Reading"’ to the 
mothers who bring children to the final preschool story 
hour on April 15 at 10:30 a.M., in the Library. 

Regular story hour for five- to twelve-year-olds is held 
each Saturday at 2:15 o'clock. 

Moving pictures on nature, travel, and health topics, 
with cartoons, in Lecture Hall at 2:50 p.m., on Saturdays, 
continue through April 26 only. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

Easter Music will include compositions by Bach, 
Bonnet, Haydn, Gaul, Mendelssohn, Mulet, Schubert, 
Richard Strauss. 

Boyce Reid, pianist, will be Dr. Bidwell’s guest on 
April 13, playing Mendelssohn's Concerto No. 1. 

Dr. Bidwell will be assisted by the Westminster Col- 
lege Choir of New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, under 
direction of Clarence Martin, on April 27. 
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PLANTING FOR CITY GARDENS 


What to plant, and where 


HE approaching Bicentennial celebration 

makes Pittsburgh city-dwellers begin to 
think about beautifying their yards and home 
surroundings this spring. City gardening need 
not be discouraging if the gardener is willing 
to do some work and to plan and investigate 
the needs of his plants. One must know 
which plants will tolerate shade or partial 
shade, which ones will grow in poor soil, 
and which ones will be able to withstand the 
dust, soot, and fumes that seem inevitable in 
many areas of even a renascent city. 

Let us first examine the soil. Usually it is 
builder’s fill, which is mostly subsoil of a 
sandy or clayey type. There are two things 
that can be done: either replace it with a 
good loam or try to build up the texture and 
fertility of the existing soil. Loam contains 
sand, silt, and clay in about equal amounts 
and a goodly portion of humus, decaying 
organic matter. It is the type of soil usually 
found in vegetable garden plots or in culti- 
vated fields. 

To replace poor soil, excavate to a depth 
of one foot for ground-cover plants and 
flower beds and up to three feet for shrubs 
and smal] trees. Then fill the excavation with 
loam and add a mulch on top after planting. 
Peat moss makes an excellent mulch, but do 
not have it more than two inches thick. 

If one cannot obtain a better soil for re- 
placement, the present soil can be gradually 
built up by adding peat moss or leaf mold, 
ashes or gypsum, and organic or inorganic 
fertilizers, and mixing them thoroughly with 
the soil. Gypsum (one pound per square yard) 
and ashes help to make a clayey soil more 
porous, while the peat moss and leaf mold 
add the much needed humus. 
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L. K. HENRY 


A CLASS IN GARDENING 


Instruction for the amateur gardener will be 
given in a series of Monday-evening classes 
this spring by Frank Curto, horticulturist for 
the City of Pittsburgh; William Ragano, chief 
florist at Phipps Conservatory; and A. B. 
Crissman, Conservatory supervisor. 

The course, sponsored by the Division of 
Education at Carnegie Institute, will consist 
of lecture-demonstration and practical work 
on propagation of plants, lawn care, selected 
lists of trees and shrubs, perennials, annuals, 
bulbs, corms, tubers, and care of indoor flower- 
ing and foliage plants. Part of the work will 
be done at the Conservatory. 

The class will begin April 14 and continue 
for two months. The fee is $12.00 for members 
of Carnegie Institute Society; $14.00 for non- 
members. 





Watering the soil is very important, but it 
must be deep watering, for sprinkling does 
not reach the roots of the plants. In addition, 
the foliage, especially of evergreens, requires 
frequent washing to remove the accumula- 
tion of dust and soot that often causes plants 
to die. 

In planting, let us consider the larger 
things first. If your garden is large enough for 
one or two conifers, Japanese yews, Pfitzer 
juniper, Canada hemlock, and Austrian pine 
are the few that will tolerate a partially 
shaded location and the soot and fumes from 
mills. 

There are a number of deciduous trees that 
grow well in the shade, such as sweet gum, 
London plane, European linden, and the 
smooth variety of the honey locust. For a 
pyramidal effect, plant Lombardy poplar or 








the gingko or maidenhair tree. This latter is 
one of ancient lineage, as shown by its 
fossilized leaves found in Jurassic formations, 
165 million years old. If you prefer a drooping 
type of tree, try the pin oak or the weeping 
willow. 

Among the broad-leaved evergreens, rho- 
dodendrons, drooping Leucothoé, and An- 
dromeda blossom sparingly, but their foliage 
remains attractive. Exceptions are the Ku- 
rume and snow azaleas, which bloom freely 
in city gardens. Japanese holly, American 
holly, and firethorn are very satisfactory. The 
firethorn, when planted at the top of a stone 
wall, will droop down, covering it to a great 
extent and displaying its orange-colored 
fruits in the autumn. 

In addition to the commonly used privet 
hedges, one may use, among other shrubs, one 
of the following to screen unsightly views or 
for privacy: winged Euonymus, flowering 
quince, and Siberian pea shrub. The latter 
rarely blooms, but has pretty silvery-gray 
foliage. 

Probably the most common ground cover 
for shady places and under trees is English 
ivy. However, Japanese spurge, Virginia 
creeper, and periwinkle, with its blue flowers 
borne in the spring, may be used. If one 
wishes a blooming perennial as a ground 
cover, try bugleweed, which flowers in 
spring; and plantain lilies, which bloom dur- 
ing the summer. One species of plantain lily 
opens fragrant, long-tubular white flowers in 
the evenings during August. For covering the 
ground in sunny spots, one can use money- 
wort, ground phlox, thyme, or sedums. 

Golden bells (Forsythia), one of our earli- 
est blooming shrubs, will tolerate shade, as 
will the slender Deutzia, flowering quince, 
fragrant mock-orange, and bush honey- 
suckles. For late summer bloom, plant rose- 
of-Sharon, which comes in white, pink, and 
purplish shades, and florist hydrangea, which 
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is blue in acid soil and becomes pink when 
lime is added. (Use three ounces of ‘aluminum 
sulfate to a gallon of water every two weeks 


for the desired blue color, or two tablespoon- 


fuls of lime mixed with a gallon of water to 
maintain the pink color.) Other deciduous 
shrubs that will grow in shady areas are the 
golden Kerria and the white-flowered Rho- 
dotypos. 

Some hardy and reliable spring-flowering 
shrubs that like sun are the English haw- 
thorn, magnolias (which bloom about as 
early as the Forsythia), Japanese cherry, 
Japanese flowering crab, snowball, and vari- 
ous lilacs. Two dogwoods commonly used 
are the early one, with tiny yellow flowers 
opening before the leaves, known as Cor- 
nelian cherry, and the flowering dogwood, 
with large white or pink flowers during May. 
Summer sweet has spikes of white flowers in 
early summer, while the panicle hydrangea 
bears dense pyramidal panicles in the autumn. 
The winged Euonymus, with deep green leaves 
in summer that become rosy crimson in the 
fall, will surely add a mass of color to your 
garden when most needed. Redbud will pro- 
duce its purplish pink clusters of pealike 
flowers on the bare stems in May if the soil 
is limed. 

If one is interested in training trees and 
shrubs as an espalier, there are the dwarf 
fruit trees—apples, peaches, and pears—as 
well as Forsythia, honeysuckle, Japanese 
quince, and Japanese yew, which are very 
adaptable. 

Various vines are used in city gardens to 
soften harsh architectural features and to 
provide greenery as well as flowers in season. 
The silver lace-vine is a very fine and rapid- 





Dr. Henry, curator of plants, has been on the Museum 
staff the past twenty years. He holds a doctorate from 
his alma mater, the University of Pittsburgh. At present 
he is studying and increasing the Museum's collection 
of ferns of western Pennsylvania and the upper Ohio basin. 
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Paul Slantis, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


A THIRD SPRING ARRIVES IN MELLON SQUARE, THE CITY GARDEN FOR ALL PITTSBURGHERS 


growing vine for trellises and fences. It will 
grow without attention, except for pruning 
every spring and a few times during the sum- 
mer to keep it within bounds. In the fall it 
is covered with drooping clusters of tiny 
white flowers. Japanese wisteria, once estab- 
lished, grows in shade and may bloom very 
well. Both the Boston ivy and Virginia 
creeper are excellent for masonry walls, the 
leaves of the latter coloring beautifully in 
autumn. For that shaded porch or trellis, 
plant sweet autumn clematis, cinnamon vine, 
Japanese honeysuckle, orclimbing hydrangea. 
Both bittersweets (Celastrus orbiculatus and C. 
scandens) do well in shade, and although the 
flowers are small and greenish, one is more 
than repaid by the orange-colored berries 
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that appear in the fall. In a sunny spot, many 
of the above-named vines will grow, but in 
addition one may choose some of the many 
climbing roses, the Chinese wisteria, or the 
matrimony vine. 

Among the perennials suitable for growing 
in partial shade are day lilies, particularly 
hyperion, fulva, and calypso, the latter an 
evening-blooming one. For complete shade, 
the plantain lilies are best; the small lavender- 
flowered one with green leaves edged in white 
makes an excellent border plant. For early 
spring bloom, use Anchusa, columbine, 
bleeding heart, lily-of-the-valley, and dwarf 
iris. For later bloom, one may use coreopsis, 
campanula, foxglove, coral-bells, blue mist, 
or live-forever. Tuberous-rooted begonias and 







































fuchsias will tolerate partial shade and still 
bloom, while plumbago, a creeping perennial, 
grows well in the shade and produces blue 
flowers in later summer and fall. The well- 
known house plant coleus, with colorful 
variegated leaves, is very satisfactory when 
planted outdoors summers in partial shade. 
In the sunny perennial border, plant gail- 
lardias, New England asters in white, orchid, 
or purple, Michaelmas daisies, chrysanthe- 
mums—including the hardy and the Shasta 
daisy—peonies, and bearded, dwarf, or Si- 
berian irises. Yellow alyssum, sea pink, moss 
pink, garden pink, and sedums may be chosen 
for the sunny rock garden. 

If you have a paved patio or walk and want 
to outline the stones or bricks with some 
hardy plant, use moneywort, Corsican mint, 
thyme, or creeping Veronica for the best re- 
sults. 

Some spring-blooming bulbs planted among 
the perennials add color early in the year be- 
fore the perennials have made much growth. 
Hyacinths, tulips, and narcissi, especially 
February Gold and Sir Watkins, do well in 
such locations. Crocuses may be grown under 
the deciduous shrubs or small trees, where 
they will blossom before the shrubs begin to 
leaf. For the rock garden, snowdrops, Si- 
berian squills, and glory-of-the-snow will 
flower in late March through April, while 
summer hyacinths and species tulips will 
flower in May. 

Among our summer-blooming bulbs that 
like partial shade are a number of lilies, such 
as the native spotted Canada lily, the dainty 
coral lily that is suitable for the rockery, and 
the tiger and umbel lilies of our old-fashioned 
gardens. In a spot receiving only morning 
sun, one may plant tuberous-rooted begonias, 
caladiums, or calla lilies. 

Lilium auratum, Henryi, philippinense, spe- 
siosum, and regale will bloom better in a 
sunny spot. There are also other bulbs, corms, 
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or tubers that like sun, such as dahlias, can- 
nas, gladioli, tuberoses, tigridias, and mont- 
bretias. 

If there is room for some annual flowers 
and the location is shaded, plant some of the 
following: ageratum, Begonia semperflorens, 
calliopsis, cockscomb, spider-flower, and 
petunias. For the sunny annual flower bed, 
try larkspur, bachelor button, scarlet sage, 
amaranthus, snapdragon, calendula, China 
aster, California poppy, evening stock, four- 


o'clock, African marigold, verbena, or zin- | 


nia. 

Morning-glories are always satisfactory 
annual vines for covering a sunny porch or 
patio. The common morning-glory, the car- 
dinal climber, and the cypress vine are fine 
day bloomers, while the moonvine fills the 
evening air with its fragrance. Other vines 
suitable for sunny places are cup and saucer 
vine, Japanese hop, black-eyed Susan vine, 
scarlet runner bean, and climbing nasturtium. 

In that shaded place along the north side 
of the house or along a wall, some of our 
native ferns—maidenhair, interrupted, Christ- 
mas, or spinulose shield—will thrive, pro- 
vided woods soil is used when transplanting 
them. The hayscented fern is one of the best 
for sunny, rocky places. 

To brighten that sunny spot in the rockery 
or perennial border in the fall, plant some 
autumn crocus and some saffron crocus. The 
former, with bright orchid flowers, will 
bloom in September; the latter, with purplish 
flowers and saffron-colored stigmas, will open 
in October. The saffron crocus, a native of 
Asia Minor, is the source of saffron of com- 
merce. 

Carefully selected and tended, these and 
many more plants will grow and bloom in 
favorable spots in your garden. Even the 
smallest and shadiest city garden can be a 
thing of beauty and a source of deep interest 
and satisfaction throughout the year. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH PHILIP WYLIE 


Reviewing ‘‘The Innocent Ambassadors,” 


HE success of the Russian sputnik pro- 

duced for a time a state of shock among 
Americans. And, as often happens in shock, 
certain suppressed fears from our subcon- 
scious rise up into the light. The realization 
that science, now an instrument in the hands 
of potential enemies, has made the whole 
world insecure instead of stable, as we had 
hitherto hoped, has made us conscious of cer- 
tain gloomy feelings we have been suppress- 
ing for years. 

For example, the average person in the 
United States has been nourishing a resent- 
ment against Asia that has nothing at all to 
do with color prejudice. We could under- 
stand the Asians’ fighting for their inde- 
pendence, and that they carried resentments 
against the old imperial powers; but we felt 
they should understand that we came to 
them with friendship, without any imperial- 
ist intent. Why, then, is it that the Asiatic 
people seem to prefer Russia, whose tyranny 
is manifest, which has conquered all of 
northern Asia like a flood? Why, for example, 
when the Russian tanks crushed the Hun- 
garians in their fight for freedom, could not 
India’s leadership, which speaks so tenderly 
of Gandhi and of freedom, have said a word 
in derogation of the Russians? Yet the Asians 
are always sensitive to ‘American misunder- 
standings’’ and always speak out about us. 

Moreover, we are getting impatient about 
our own government policy. We have sent 
good ambassadors to Asia, and they do not 
seem to bring the Asiatics nearer to us. We 
have given vast sums of money to help them. 
None of that seems to win any gratitude or 
friendliness from them. 





a current best seller 
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SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


Thus we have been piling up a great deal of 
resentment and now, under the sputnik 
shock, we want a chance to talk it out. We 
are ready for a trip around the world with 
somebody of ill temper, somebody who will 
blurt out more than perhaps is justified, but 
who will thus express a little bit of our dis- 
appointment at the Asiatics. 

We have found what we need in Philip 
Wylie. One could hardly find a more skilled, 
ill-tempered writer than he. He is remarkable 
for what he can get angry at. But, of course, 
he is more than just an angry man. He is an 
expert writer and a person of extraordinary 
breadth of interest. He has won a wide 
reputation in the popular magazines like The 
Saturday Evening Post, chiefly for stories on 
deep-sea fishing. One might imagine that a 
person whose great skill is writing stories on 
deep-sea fishing would be an outdoor man 
who would not bother about the subcon- 
scious mind, theology, and ethics. Yet he has 
become a furious critic of morals. One of his 
best-known books on morals is Generation 
of Vipers, a denunciation of the moral tend- 
ency of the present age. His books are far 
from foolish, but they are all intemperate. 
He wrote a disturbing article a few years ago 
on the subject he calls ‘‘Momism.”’ It is a 
denunciation of American men, that they all 
have to be mothered; that the women of 
America have been given a status they never 
had in the world before, that they master 
American life. It was indignant, written 
around a kernel of some truth. 

Another indignation that he has concerns 
religion. He does not like the Biblical re- 
ligions. He declares that the Biblical re- 











ligions keep us from sympathetically under- 
standing the Asiatics. He believes that all 
these religions that speak of worlds to come 
and immortality are self-delusions, and so on. 
Also, he bitterly dislikes John Foster Dulles. 
He gets indignant about almost everything 
that Secretary Dulles has done. 

Philip Wylie’s father was a famous Presby- 
terian minister in New York, at the Park 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. One of the 
elders in his church is Secretary Dulles. It is 
strange and interesting that the man dis- 
likes, in one package, the religion of his 
father, the elder of his father’s church, and 
most American mothers. Something is clearly 
eating at him. Nothing much is gained in 
trying to psychoanalyze a writer. It is 
enough to note that he is a man of violent 
opinions, and that if you can resist your own 
violent reactions to him, it is worth while 
reading all his books. He is a vivid and crea- 
tive writer. 

In this book, The Innocent Ambassadors, we 
have a hot-tempered, sharply written, fasci- 
nating and annoying account of an around- 
the-world trip. Wylie is a little rueful in the 
introduction, explaining the feelings of a 
man who has achieved most of his popularity 
writing adventure stories of deep-sea fishing, 
who suddenly realizes he is going to become 
a grandfather and that his youthful wife is 
going to become a grandmother. But at least 
he wanted to be present at the event, and so 
the trip was to begin with a visit to Hawaii, 
where their daughter and Marine-aviation- 
officer son-in-law were living. Then they de- 
cided, she eagerly and he reluctantly, to ex- 
tend it into a trip around the world. 

The reluctance on his part, explained late 
in the book, results from the fact that, early 
in the days of the Russian Revolution, Philip 
Wylie and his brother took a trip through 
Soviet Russia. His younger brother, a typical, 
outspoken, American boy, during their 
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journey uttered some strictures on the Rus- 
sian police. While in Russia, they both be- 
came violently sick. The younger brother 
““fell’’ out of a window. Wylie was convinced 
he had been pushed out by Secret Police, that 
both of them had first been poisoned, and 
that he himself was very near death. Wylie 
still has this horror in his memory, this fear 
of traveling away from the United States. 
But some of the officials in the State De- 
partment tell him it would be useful if he 
went, and ask him to make some inquiries 
when he reaches Hong Kong; so he is on a 
vague sort of unofficial mission. 

His trip begins with Hawaii, and his first 
comment is that the wrong tourists are going 
there. Hawaii is a fine mixture of races, and 
he believes that we ought to learn how to 
deal with Asia by practicing understanding 
in Hawaii. He says that all the old, retired 
people who go there merely to be in the sun, 
laden with cameras to bring back photo- 
graphs of their so-called adventures, cannot 
possibly understand the people. They are too 
set in their ways. Instead, it is our young 
people, going in droves to Europe, who 
ought to begin going in droves to Asia. 
Young people are more adaptable; young 
people can make friends with a half-Hawai- 
ian, half-Japanese, with a half-Chinese. 

Then he begins to doubt his own sugges- 
tion because, after all, we do have tens of 
thousands of young Americans there in the 
military forces, young Americans and their 
wives. He notices that even the young folk 
isolate themselves from the Asiatic world 
wherever they are sent. He exemplifies it by 


This is the fourth and final of the book reviews by 
Dr. Freehof to appear, in shortened form, in CARNEGIE 
Macazine this season. These reviews have proved one 
of the most popular features of the Macazine since they 
were first printed, nine years ago. Dr. Freehof lectures on 
important current books each autumn at the Temple 
Rodef Shalom, where he is the rabbi. 
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their food habits. He says these Americans 
in the armed forces and their wives buy 
everything at the government commissary, 
and complain when they cannot get orange 
juice the way we have it in America. Yet 
there are wonderful markets all around them 
with many sorts of native foods. Those of us 
who know the armed forces will appreciate 
the feelings of our soldier and sailor families. 
Many of these young people have babies, and 
mothers and fathers are nervous about babies. 
What is the good of being bold, not only in 
Asia but even in France, when in France 
tuberculosis of animals is not a reportable 
disease, and the sanitary official of every 
American outfit warns all young American 
parents not to feed their babies French milk 
at all. How can you blame American families 
for being nervous and buying food only in 
our commissaries? 

Yet, in general, Wylie is quite right. If our 
young people met the native people each day 
in the markets, a bond of friendship could be 
established. 

From Hawaii the Wylies flew to Japan. 
You will not often read so vivid a descrip- 
tion of Tokyo: a mass of light wood and paper 
houses, thrown down on the landscape with 
no streets that anybody knows; no taxicab 
driver out of his accustomed district can take 
you to any address, and no Japanese himself 
knows the way to business unless he estab- 
lishes one regular track through the mass of 
houses. Once off the main streets, one is in 
a hobo jungle; and all over the city are fire 
towers, as in a forest. 

He talks about Tokyo and the Japanese he 
meets. He is always meeting tall, handsome, 
impressive, cultured Asiatics. He is eager to 
stress the point that they are as handsome as 
we are, which is very likely true; that their 
difference in color is not so great as we be- 
lieve. We must get closer to them, for they 
are a people who want to get closer to us. 
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Here he makes his first comment on the 
Biblical religions. He meets a Mr. Io, a tall, 
handsome Japanese with a slight lemon tinge 
to his skin, who could easily pass as an 
American. He is a manufacturer and proves 
to be a man of great culture. When they pass 
a Shinto shrine, Philip Wylie also drops a 
contribution in homage. They talk about 
Shinto and arrive at a quick, common under- 
standing that their faith is one, however it 
is described, and they get to be very close 
friends. 

Philip Wylie’s religious childhood comes 
out in an intriguing way. He was taken to 
one of the Tempura restaurants, where you 
sit at a sort of counter and the chef gives you 
little fragments of a strange little sea crea- 
ture. Philip Wylie ate with chopsticks. The 
chef-waiter said that he had never seen an 
American eat with chopsticks so well. He 
asked about it. Then Wylie remembered that 
in his childhood some missionaries from 
China had come to stay at his father’s house, 
who, to amuse the little boys, taught them 
to eat with chopsticks. He had become pro- 
ficient with them as a boy of six or seven and 
had not touched them since. 

Finally, in Tokyo, he is invited to speak 
to a group of big business men and govern- 
ment officials about the future of the contest 
between the Red world and America. He ex- 
pressed the view that it is getting less and less 
likely that either Russia or we would ever 
launch an atomic or hydrogen war. Russia 
knows an atomic war would destroy the 
world including itself. 

It seemed to him these Japanese were 
shocked and disappointed at this statement. 
Then he realized that they were planning for 
a Japanese return to power and hoped that 
some way the two giants, Russia and the 
United States, would destroy each other. But 
he pointed out to them that the whole world 
would be so thoroughly ruined there could 




























be no Japan and no China either. Evidently 
he left them with a new thought: how to face 
a world in which atomic war will not come. 

He explained that Russia is convinced it 
can conquer the world solely by its arts of 
persuasion. This gives him a chance to state 
his basic thesis that in this battle of persua- 
sion, primarily of Asia, Russia is winning 
and we are losing because we are inept. He 
returns to this theme frequently. 

From Japanthe Wylies went to HongKong. 
In Hong Kong is a vast refuge for fugitives, 
somehow cared for by the well-to-do Chinese 
and the British government. There are large 
areas of shacks, and people sleeping on the 
sidewalks, dying on the sidewalks. Then he 
meets Chinese—again impressive, cultured 
people—and finds common ground with them. 
He begins to ask the question he had been 
asked to explore: What would be the reac- 


tion of the people of the East if, in the case 
of the next “‘little’’ war, we dropped an 
atomic bomb on Red China? He found that 
everybody was of the opinion that all classes 
of society would be horrified, that they 
would leave our side forever, because that 
would prove to them that Russia’s propa- 
ganda is right, that imperialist America 
wants to destroy all other nations. This he 
filed in his mind to report back in Wash- 
ington. 

From Hong Kong they flew to Siam, a lazy, 
comfortable land, and the book becomes 
mostly a travelogue. There is very little in- 
dignation and opinion in this section, but a 
beautiful description of the canal-threaded 
cities and the happy people; here life is 
easy and food grows on trees. 

In India the drama of ideas recommences. 
Until he met the people at the top, almost 


oooFROM A HILLSIDE ACROSS THE RIVER 


In 1760, according to Capt. Thomas Hutchins, the 
first coal mine in Pennsylvania was opened in the 
side of “Coal Hill,” now called Mt. Washington, 
across the Monongahela River from Fort Pitt. This 
coal was mined for the use of the resident garrison. 
They called the coal ‘“‘The Great Seam,” and well 
they might. It was the first production from what is 
now termed “The Pittsburgh Seam,” and often re- 
ferred to as the most valuable mineral deposit known. 
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everybody to whom he spoke hated the 
United States, obviously well propagandized 
by the Russians. He describes his first ride 
with his wife from the airport into the city 
of Calcutta and its ghostliness. The roads al- 
ready are dark. They are still miles from the 
city, but the streets are packed solid with 
humanity. The car drives among them, the 
people stepping aside at the last moment. 
There is always an endless crowd in India, 
and the smell of burning dung, and the cows 
wandering among the people, the sacred cows 
that must not be killed. 

Wylie is met by Hindu newspapermen who 
ask him sarcastic, bitter questions. He had 
a tall, bearded chauffeur who was a Sikh, 
and a guide who was a Moslem, and the.two 
seemed to get along well together when it 
came to earning a living. They told him how, 
a year or two ago, when the riots revived 
between the two groups, sixty thousand 
people were killed in Calcutta. 

One of the newspapermen claimed to have 
organized a Philip Wylie Fan Club, and 
they gathered for a meeting with the writer. 
Of course, what they wanted to talk about 
was America’s wickedness, its desire to con- 
quer the world, its imperialism, and the ter- 
rible oppression that America practices on 
people whose skin is not white. They ask 
about Authorine Lucy, the Negro girl who 
was excluded from a southern college. 

This time his Americanism boils up and 
says, “Well, so what? A Negro girl got 
stones thrown at her. It is not nice, and we 
hope to do better. But have you the right to 
talk about it when sixty thousand people 
were killed in a battle between races and re- 
ligions in Calcutta two years ago?’’ He de- 
scribes America’s progress toward decency 


| and asks whether any of the Hindus, who 


| 


have had a caste system for two thousand 
years, dare speak of any such thing as a caste 
system in the United States. This was his 








first violent defense of America, and now he 
continues in this mood through the rest of 
the book. Whenever the Asiatics mouth Rus- 
sian propaganda at him, he talks out. 

Then, in India, he meets some of the great 
leaders and is deeply impressed with them. 
He cannot help saying that he likes them 
better than our leaders. The trouble is, he 
says, that our religious convictions make us 
look upon the Hindus as heathens, and we 
claim or feel that we are bringing them light 
and that they must, of course, ally them- 
selves with us. We do not seem to understand, 
he says, that India is trying to achieve through 
democracy the same sort of progress that Red 
China is trying to achieve through Com- 
munism. It would be much better, he be- 
lieves, if we left India to her preferred neu- 
tralism and met the Indian people with 
understanding and patience. 

Finally, he comes to Beirut on his way 
home, and there meets the first mass of 
Palestinian refugees, the Arabs fled from 
Palestine. Again Wylie is angrily original in 
his reaction. He says that he opposed the 
foundation of the Israeli state altogether. He 
is opposed to all nationalism. To create one 
more nation in these days is bad. But when 
he visited the camps, he found that these 
bitter refugees hate America as much as they 
hate Israel and hate England. They seem to 
hate everybody. 

He said to them, ‘“‘Look, you have been 
supported for ten years. I agree it is a tragedy 
that you left home or were driven from home, 
whichever it was. But do you know how 
America was founded? By people who were 
refugees, refugees from hatred and persecu- 
tion. And what did we do? We settled the 
West. We were constructive, and by our own 
work we built a new world. You have all 
these spacious Arab lands. Stop crying and 
hating. Show the world what you can do.”’ 

[Turn to page 124] 








COMMON SPRING BUTTERFLIES AT POWDERMILL 


—— is just around the corner,’’ may be 
as trite an expression as one could easily 
find, but it still manages to evoke a feeling 
of imminent curtain time for the outdoor 
drama soon to come. 

It is curious, however, that despite the 
symbolism of spring as a beginning or a 
fresh start and as a sort of prepubertal sum- 
mer, the first butterflies of the year to be seen 
are grizzled veterans of the long winter just 
passed. Last autumn they emerged fresh from 
their chrysalids to disport themselves briefly ; 
then, when the sunny days turned chill, they 
sought out refuges—a crevice under the bark 
of a tree, or perhaps a dry niche under a fallen 
log—there to sit out the cold and snow. 

But with the arrival of the first warm days 
of the year, often as early as February, they 
come to life and, somewhat bedraggled, 
again take wing, to mate, perhaps to enjoy 
the welcome sun, and eventually to die. Be- 
fore giving up life, however, they will 
have been forced back to shelter several times 
by capricious returns of cold, and the females 
will have found time to lay their burden of 
eggs. These overwintering kinds, of which 
the Mourning Cloak (Nymphalis antiopa) and 
the Anglewings (Polygonia) are probably the 
best known, are called “‘hibernators.’’ To 
the seasoned collector these are not true 
spring butterflies. 

The hibernators are a distinct exception in 
their habits to the general rule among butter- 
flies, the majority of which pass the winter 
in one of their immature stages. Among the 
latter a few will become adults only in the 
autumn; many will do so in the summer; and 
a number will emerge in the very early spring. 
It is these last that are usually considered to 
be the “‘true’’ spring butterflies. 
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HARRY K. CLENCH 


Among the earliest of these, and a sure 


sign of winter’s end, is Lycaenopsis pseudar- 
giolus. These frightening polysyllables belong 
to a tiny, delicate fleck of blue that flits 
through the woods as early as the last week 
of April. Even though its more manageable 
common name, Spring Azure, is so very ap- 
propriate, it is technically a misnomer, for 
this species has a succession of broods all 
summer long. Its first brood, however, is the 
most noticed, for it is more abundant, less 
shy, and stands out in sharp contrast to the 
somber grays and browns of the early spring 
woodland. The later broods are so different 
(larger, whiter, more nervous, less numerous, 
and preferring open lands) that it is hard to 
believe they are the same species. 

About the same time as the Spring Azure, 
there arrive on the scene several species of 
Dusky Wings (Erynnis). Spreading about one 
and a half inches or less, these are sooty 
brown species that dart and dash through the 
woods like nervous little ghosts. They are 
probably seldom seen thus, save by the well- 
trained eye of the collector, but they have a 
weakness for gathering at favored places in 
woods clearings or on the soil along a woods 
road, often to sip from a moist patch or tiny 
puddle of water. Here they may at times be 
seen by the dozen. 

Not far behind the Dusky Wings are the 
famed Cabbage Butterfly (Pieris rapae) and its 
much less well-known cousin, the West 
Virginia White (Pieris virginiensis). These are 





Mr. Clench first became interested in moths and but- 
terflies as a boy, twenty years ago in Boston. He received 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees at the University of Michigan 
and in 1951 joined the Carnegie Museum staff, where he 
is now associate curator of insects in charge of the ex- 
tensive collection of moths and butterflies. 
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indistinguishable in flight except for the 
fact that the first is almost exclusively a 
resident of open fields, while the second is 
confined to the forest. The West Virginia 
White is usually considered to be a rare 
butterfly, but, at Powdermill Reserve in the 
woods of the Ligonier Valley and in other 
relatively undisturbed woodland areas of 
southwestern Pennsylvania, it is, at least in 
certain years, a common spring species 
though inclined to be local in its occurrence. 
Unlike its field-dwelling, cabbage-devouring 
telative, which has an almost uninterrupted 
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Carnegie Museum Collection 


NORMAL PHASE ON LEFT, BLACK PHASE ON RIGHT. 
CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, COMMON SULPHUR, WEST VIRGINIA WHITE. 
MEADOW FRITILLARY, SPRING AZURE MALE AND FEMALE, SLEEPY DUSKY WING. 


succession of broods throughout the spring 
and summer season, the West Virginia White 
has only the one brief spring flight, keeps to 
the woods, and is totally inoffensive. 

A week or so after these first species have 
emerged, a majestic newcomer appears, soar- 
ing gracefully through the woods, pausing 
here and there with its broad, black-banded 
yellow wings spread wide: the well-known 
Tiger Swallowtail (Papilio glaucus). Despite 
their almost total dissimilarity, this species 
and the Spring Azure have much in common: 
like the tiny Blue, the Tiger Swallowtail has 








several broods through the season; its spring 
brood prefers the woods more than later 
broods do; and in the spring it is more numer- 
ous, less nervous, and smaller in size than 
later in the year. 

At the time the Tiger Swallowtail makes 
its appearance in the woods, others are be- 
ginning to fly in the fields. The Common 
Sulphur (Colias philodice) is the most abun- 
dant and widespread of these, but in moist 
fields and meadows, especially if there is a 
trickle of water nearby, the bright orange 
Meadow Fritillary (Boloria toddi) may be 
found. (This name, it is interesting to note, 
is in honor of Carnegie Museum's curator 
emeritus of birds, W. E. Clyde Todd.) 

In another week or two a host of other 
species commence to fly, and for the collector 
spring is about over and the summer season 
on its way. 


ONE HUNDRED FRIENDS 


Ix paintings from the current Associated 

Artists of Pittsburgh exhibit have been 
purchased by the One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art and presented to the Board of 
Public Education to be hung in various city 
schools. These include prize-winners Garden 
of Eden by Susan Tucker, The Crown by H. 
Douglas Pickering, and Mother Bird Guarding 
the Nest by Gloria Stoll Karn; also Red on 
Red by Gertrude T. Half, Aqueduct, Segovia by 
Charles LeClair, and Composition II (water 
color) by Aaronel De Roy Gruber. 

The One Hundred Friends was organized in 
1916 to buy paintings for the schools 
each year from the annual AAP exhibit. 
Some one hundred members each contribute 
$10.00 annually, and to date 297 paintings 
have been purchased with expenditure of 
$40,059.65. An executive committee of eleven 
members, with John O'Connor, Jr., acting as 
secretary and treasurer, makes the selections. 





INSTITUTE GRADUATES 


OURTEEN artists who were members of the 

Tam O'Shanter or Palette free Saturday 
art classes at Carnegie Institute during their 
formative years have thirty-seven entries in 
the current Associated Artists exhibition. 

Among these, four are prize-winners: 
Joann Maier, Elizabeth Voelker, Eugene 
Kalinowski, and H. Douglas Pickering. Five 
of the fourteen artists are teaching in the 
Pittsburgh public schools, another at the 


George School, one is free-lancing, and Mr. | 


Pickering is head of the art department at 
Allegheny College. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


[Continued from page 121) 


A most surprising reaction. The Americans 
who brought him to the camp were surprised 


' that he came out safely, but they decided that 
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the refugees were too stunned to react. 

So the book moves around the world. In 
its essence it is a magnificent travelogue, full 
of violent opinions, some of them really good. 
Wylie’s basic remedy is that we ought to be 
tolerant, good-natured, easy friends with 
Asia; not impose anything on them, because 
we really have the best weapon of persuasion, 
a belief in human freedom. 


Above all, the decent people of Asia want | 


liberty. We truly represent liberty. We must 
not becloud our message with a sense of su- 
periority and dominance. What we want, 


really, is not alliances. We all hope that | 


friendly journeying around the world will | 4set 


become free and easy; and if we have the 
time—Wylie believes we do have the time 
because atomic war is no longer in contem- 
plation—our intention as men of good will 
can become effective. We can make the 
world more safe for everybody in it, and give 
secure passport to every Innocent Ambassador. 
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far Eastern Art 


HE current exhibition in the Treasure 

Room of the decorative arts section at 
Carnegie Institute is held in memory of the 
late George Hathaway Taber. In arranging it 
we were as much guided by the intention of 
paying respect publicly to a distinguished 
art collector of Pittsburgh as we were 
prompted to give at least outward proof of 
gratitude to members of his family for having 
generously patronized us. 

Mr. Taber, (1859-1940) a former vice- 
president of the Gulf Oil Company, was one 
of those remarkable men of his day who 
knew how to add zest to their lives by 
branching out beyond the confines of their 
business activities and obligations. We are 
told, for instance, that Mr. Taber delighted 
in mathematics and that he was, too, a stu- 
dent of minerals. But to visitors of Carnegie 
Institute he was probably best known by the 
loan exhibitions from his collections of Far 
Eastern art, the gathering of which he pur- 
sued with interest and ardor. 

Although not residing any longer in Pitts- 
burgh, on the occasion of a family reunion 
sometime ago the family attested their 
allegiance to Carnegie Institute by way of 
their gifts. Thus we were presented with 
handsome contributions toward our pur- 
chasing fund (out of which we acquired two 
Italian majolica plates of the Renaissance), 
a series of uniform glass and metal vitrines of 
excellent workmanship, and, above all, with 





Mr. Weissberger is curator of decorative arts at Car- 
negie Institute. This is the third exhibition of Far 
Eastern art to be presented in the Treasure Room, the 
preceding ones having been Earty Cuinesg Porrery AND 
PorceLain from the Walter Read Hovey collection and 
ContEMPoRARY JAPANESE Ceramics, both last year. 
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HERBERT WEISSBERGER 


an impressive group of works of art of Chinese 
and Japanese origin. It is thus a gratifying 
task to reiterate here our profound apprecia- 
tion to these public-spirited donors: namely, 
to Clifford E. Barbour, Jr., of Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Francis Keally, of New 
York; Mrs. George H. Taber, Jr., of Rye, 
New York; and Mr. and Mrs. Philip Taber, 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Prior to the present exhibition, a great 
many of the objects of the Taber collection 
were distributed according to their categories 
among several separated showcases. As- 
sembled now in one single place they unite in 
a common appeal, regardless of difference in 
age or medium. 

With the exception of a Han bronze, ca. 
A.D. 100, showing traces of original gilding 
and representing a figure of the zodiac—a 
ram's head upon a human body—the display 
consists of ceramics and of carvings in dif- 
ferent materials. 

Among the ceramics, porcelain looms 
prominently. Porcelain is a hard, vitrified 
pottery, translucent in degrees, whose body 
is resonant when struck with a metal im- 
plement. Its properties and process of manu- 
facture seem to have been known to the 
Chinese in the T’ang period (618-906). The 
ingredients of porcelain, kaolin and pet- 
untse, or chinastone, remained, however, un- 
familiar to Europe until the first decade of 
the eighteenth century, when Johann Fried- 
rich Boettger’s experiments conducted at the 
court of Saxony became at long last crowned 
with success. 

Several Chinese porcelain groups are re- 
ferred to in French terms. Such usage is ex- 
plained by the fact that in the West the 








earliest literature on Chinese porcelain is in 
French. It is worthy to remember here that 
(in the terse language of the English author 
George Savage) an event of the first magni- 
tude to the ceramic historian was reported in 
letters of 1712 and 1722 from the Jesuit mis- 
sionary Pére d’Entrecolles, the manufacture 
of porcelain in China. 

We are fortunate to have been presented 
with an array of fine specimens of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century porcelain. There is a 
famille rose bow1 that is important, not only 
because of ornamental and technical merits, 
but also for historical significance (éllus- 
trated). The characters within cartouches of 
alternating egg-yolk yellow and pea-green 
ground colors, in conjunction with the mark 
inside the bottom, proclaim that it was made 
on the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of 
Emperor K’ang Hsi, 1662-1722. It should be 
noted that this kind of famille rose, which was 
not intended to be shipped abroad, is distinct 
from the type of famille rose made for export 
trade. From the reign of K’ang Hsi’s suc- 
cessor, Yung Chéng, 1723-35, dates a dif- 
ferent and smaller bowl of another kind, a 
veritable gem as to decoration and enameling. 

The period of Ch’ien Lung, 1736-95, after 
whom the standards of Chinese porcelain 
never reached their previous height, is il- 
lustrated by noteworthy and appealing ex- 
amples. 

I wish to single out a pair of small 
bowls and one larger one, all Yung Chéng. 
In these is conveyed the imaginative power 
inherent in Chinese painting. Taking subject 
matter from nature without being *‘natural- 
istic,’’ the artist's brush succeeds in creating 
images both true and visionary of a concrete 
and tangible world. Thus, blossoming boughs 
of the prunus tree spreading over the walls 
of the two bowls bring to mind not only 
trees from which they issue, but also evoke 
the loveliness of spring. And butterflies and 
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flowers on the larger bowl, more than mere 
representatives of their species, are imbued, 
poetically, with the spirit of life in all its 
vitality and intensity. 

In addition to specimens in multicolor 
enamel decoration we were recipients of a 
number of monochrome glazes. One show- 
case exhibits a variety of these, among them 
a tiny jar of brilliant mirror-black, said to 
be of top quality. The case on the opposite 
wall displays, by contrast, blanc de chine, 
known equally as Fukien ware, from the name 
of the province where this white porcelain 
was copiously produced. One of these, the 
beautiful statuette illustrated on the cover, 
represents Kuan Yin, originally in Buddhist 
India a male, but transmuted later in China 
into a female deity. There is a consummate 
grace in the rendering of this seated figure of 
the goddess of mercy; indeed, the lines flow- 
ing with movement throughout create the 
illusion of dance in repose. 

The last among the porcelains to which we 
should like to call attention is the rare 
circular Ch’ien Lung box decorated profusely 
with dragons and various emblems. By a 
visiting scholar it was aptly called a‘‘Chinese 
baroque piece.’’ The field of dragons on the 
lid invites the hypothesis that the handling 
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CHINESE AGATE TEAPOT 
Seventeenth century 


of the relief planes was inspired by a similar 
subject executed in wood or lacquer, and that 
the entire design stems from a prototype of 
considerably older date. 

The major part of the collection was do- 
nated by Mrs. Francis Keally, and to her we 
owe, too, our jades. Flower arrangers will be 
interested in the jade ‘‘mountains’’ intended 
for miniature gardens, animated with relief 
carvings of landscapes peopled with animals 
and humans. Pi Yii is of a dark green, spinach- 
like color, and from this variety was carved 
the sumptuous seventeenth-century bowl, 9 
inches in diameter, with luxuriant floral and 
foliage decoration. 

A specialized field for art collectors is 
Chinese snuff bottles, and these, too, are 
happily to be found in our Treasure Room. 
They consist of a small container with a 
spoon attached to the stopper. In the book, 
Chinese Art, Judith and Arthur Hart Burling 
inform us that they were ‘‘originally made 
to hold aromatics or medicines and were 
called yao ping (medicine bottles). . . . They 
apparently began to be used for snuff late 
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in the Ming dynasty, and from that time 
onward they were made in endless variety 
and were used as a medium for displaying 
creative imagination and exquisite workman- 
ship.’’ A vase-shaped bottle of light gray and 
gray-bluish jade, 314 inches high, is one of 
the exemplars that will corroborate the 
authors’ words. The artist has carved a curv- 
ing fish with amplitude of outline out of the 
darker-colored zone, leaving the lighter one 
to act as a color foil for the main theme. A 
tiny pagoda on the stopper adds to the flavor 
of the whole. 

Totally different in concept is, for instance, 
a plain and smooth pebble-shaped bottle to 
which applies so well Bernhard Berenson’s 
phrase ‘“‘tactile value’’; its swelling planes, 
wrought by nature, invite one to touch and 
fondle the surface. Among the objects of 
lapidary art ought to be mentioned, too, a 
small agate teapot, with dome-shaped top, 
carrying the appeal of harmonious form (él- 
lustrated), or an S-shaped buckle with a 
dragon's head carved of lapis lazuli. 

A cricket cage and a figural group, executed 
in rhinoceros horn, offer examples of a ma- 
terial in the craftsman’s and artist's service 
not common in the West. Two lavish orna- 
ments in translucent amber, with a glow 
of colors from honey to red wine, might be 
regarded in their kind as undisputed chal- 
lengers of amber carvings done during past 
centuries in Europe. In these, as well as in 
other works of art from the Taber collection, 
we can renew our admiration of the Chinese 
artist's instinctive understanding for the 
aesthetic potentialities dormant in whatever 
material or substance he employs and brings 
to life by his skill and genius. 

In a wider sense, again quoting the Bur- 
lings: ‘“These things are what exist when 
all else has vanished, and they speak of the 
past with a clear voice that can still be 
heard around the world.”’ 

















HOMAGE TO THE OLD KING 


N a news story on the death of Georges 

Rouault (1871-1958) in Paris on February 
13, The New York Times reproduced The Old 
King with the caption, ‘‘An oil, is one of 
the best-known works of Georges Rouault,”’ 
and gave credit for ownership to Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

In the article the Times quoted Pablo 
Picasso in Cannes as saying: ‘The death of 
the great painter that was Georges Rouault 
has deeply sorrowed me. His passing will be 
felt with sadness by all artists.’” He might 
have added that while his countrymen 
mourned Rouault’s death, they, as become 
Christians, rejoiced at his entrance into 
eternal life. For Rouault a Te Deum, not a 
Dies Irae. 

In the Sunday Times of February 16 Howard 
Devree placed Rouault in the company of 
Rembrandt and Goya, and went on to say: 
“More profound than Matisse and less versa- 
tile than Picasso he went his own way with 
unswerving integrity.” ; 

In days when one is accustomed to hear 
that the Fine Arts Committee had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire many important and dis- 
tinguished canvases in CARNEGIE INTERNA- 
TIoNALS and, for one reason or another, did 
not, it may be well to recall that the Com- 
mittee did purchase and kept in Pittsburgh 
what many consider to be Rouault’s greatest 
painting. It is all to the credit of Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, then director of fine arts, who se- 
lected the ‘painting for the 1939 InTERNA- 
TIONAL in the first place and recommended it 
to the Committee for purchase, and to the 
Committee, which took his advice. 

At this point it might be well to recall, 
also, that the Fine Arts Committee had indi- 
cated it wished to purchase for the permanent 
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JOHN O'CONNOR, JR. 





THE OLD KING sy Georsces Rovautt 


coliection Picasso's painting, Portrait of 
Madam Picasso, awarded first prize in the 1930 
INTERNATIONAL. Picasso had marked it ‘‘Not 
for Sale’’ (but with an insurance value of 
$50,000) and, being a Spaniard rather than a 
Frenchman and a devout family man (it mat- 
ters not for our purpose to how many fami- 
lies), meant it. He was adamant. It cost him 
the Lehman Prize and Purchase Fund, which 
went to Alexander Brooks’ fine canvas In- 
terior, now at Carnegie Institute, the gift of 
Mrs. Albert C. Lehman. 

It should be told that it is the duty of the 
director of fine arts to recommend to the 
Committee canvases to acquire, and accord- 
ing to the by-laws of the Institute a majority 
vote of the actual members is required for 
purchase. The members who voted on De- 











cember 6, 1939, to acquire The Old King were 
John G. Frazer, chairman; Edward Duff 
Balken, Samuel Harden Church, William 
Frew, Moorhead B. Holland, Augustus K. 
Oliver, and Frederic Schaefer. Edward Bal- 
ken, who was so keen about the painting and 
so anxious to have it remain in Pittsburgh, 
is the sole survivor of the valiant seven. At 
the meeting on May 9, 1940, at which the 
purchase was reported and confirmed, in ad- 
dition to the above seven, Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom, J. Frederic Byers, and Cornelius D. 
Scully were present. 

It should also be noted that one of the per- 
sons outside the Committee who urged the 
purchase and called attention of the mem- 
bers of the Committee to it was G. David 
Thompson, who had acquired canvases by 
Rouault even before he had exhibited in a 
Carnecig INTERNATIONAL. Mr. Thompson 
once owned The Funeral Procession and two 
other Rouaults. 

The purchase of The Old King was a difficult 
and complicated procedure and bears the 
telling. Georges Rouault showed for the first 
time in a CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL in 1937 
with the canvas, Let the Little Children Come 
unto Me; the next year, The Three Judges. They 
were loans from Ambrose Vollard, who had 
exclusive control of all of Rouault’s output. 
In Paris at the home of Guillaume Lerolle, 
the European and in particular the French 
representative of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens had met Rouault, and 
later when Homer and Guillaume called at 
Vollard’s, they were cordially received by the 
dealer and his artist. The entry form for Le 
Vieux Roi was signed by Vollard. On the form 
it was indicated that the canvas was not for 
sale, but in Lerolle’s handwriting was the 
following note: ‘The picture is not for sale 
but if an offer was made based on the in- 
surance value, forward it along.’’ This was 
a well-known device to say that the 


canvas was for sale if the offer was attractive. 

In July of 1939 Homer Saint-Gaudens was 
in position to write Rouault that he had been 
on the jury of award at the San Francisco 
Fair that had made an award to Rouault’s 
The Acrobat. In his acknowledgment Rouault 
referred to the death of Vollard, which had 
occurred in the meantime, and appended a 
poem in longhand, the last verse of which in 
a free translation reads: 

The woodcutter of La Fontaine 

Finds his burden light 

When he meets death, 

As old as he is and bent beneath his load, 

He changes his song to matins among the shadows, 
And believes he sees spring reborn 

In the coolest winter. 

During the INTERNATIONAL Duncan Phillips 
and Edward G. Robinson were interested in 
acquiring The Old King, but in this instance 
they were told that Carnegie Institute exer- 
cised its right to option this particular canvas. 
If it were to be acquired, it was the privilege 
of Carnegie Institute to negotiate for it be- 
fore anyone else. 

As indicated, the Fine Arts Committee, at 
its meeting on December 6, 1939, on recom- 
mendation of the Director, voted unanimously 
to negotiate for the purchase of The Old King 
through the Patrons Art Fund, the initial 
offer to be the insurance value of 125,000 
francs. The offer was to be made to the 
Estate of Ambrose Vollard. So great was the 
interest in the canvas that the Director was 
authorized to increase the offer if necessary 
by a large amount. 

Before the Committee meeting, the Insti- 


The Old King is currently on loan to the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Art for an exhibition of Reticious Art oF 
THE WesTERN Wor_p, but it will return to the permanent 
collection galleries on the second floor early in June. 

Mr. O'Connor is associate director emeritus of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts at the Institute, having retired 
five years ago after thirty-three years on the Fine Arts 
staff. Ac the moment he is eagerly anticipating a spring 
trip to Ireland. 
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tute heard of a reproduction of the painting 
made by Braun & Cie., of Paris. A print was 
purchased and appropriately framed by 
Henry R. Nash. It was in the Director's office 
for the meeting of the Fine Arts Committee, 
as was the canvas. When William Frew ap- 
peared for the meeting, he asked about the 
reproduction and its cost, and remarked: 
‘That had better be taken from the room, or 
the Committee will buy it for $15.00 rather 
than the canvas for 125,000 francs.”’ 

It was this remarkable reproduction that 
led Robert Speaight, English actor and au- 
thor, to write “‘Homage to Rouault’’ in the 
Dublin Review for July, 1941. He wrote in 
part: ‘For more than six months I had been 
haunted by the reproduction of The Old King 
over a fireplace of a friend in Vermont. I had 
believed it, at first glance, to be the original. 
When I saw the actual painting lent by the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh (at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in Boston), the dif- 
ference was dazzlingly apparent. The Old 
King may well take its place among the 
masterpieces of all time and I imagine that 
it will speak to the future as it does to us.”’ 

The negotiation for the purchase from 
Vollard’s Estate was left to Guillaume Lerolle 
in Paris. Guillaume, the son of Henry Le- 
rolle, artist, collector, and friend of all 
French artists, was a wise soul, knew his 
countrymen, and was anxious to have French 
art always represented by its very best at 
Carnegie Institute. Under instruction from 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, he discovered that the 
most direct of Vollard’s heirs was his brother 
Lucien and that there were two Jlégataires or 
trustees, one of whom was Paul Cézanne, the 
son of the artist of the same name. There 
seemed to be no hope of a sale after the 
principal heir had refused to approve, but 
Guillaume conceived the idea of raising the 
ante from 125,000 francs to 150,000. That 
appealed to Paul Cézanne but again not to the 
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principal heir. Guillaume then saw Lucien 
and cabled Pittsburgh: “‘As principal heir 
refuses sale, Rouault is impossible.’’ But 
Homer was not dismayed and wrote Guil- 
laume: ‘“‘Maybe the Vollard Estate will 
change its mind. Continue to work on them 
and let me know what is what.” 

On February 20, 1940, Guillaume wrote to 
Homer that the second trustee, Robert de 
Galia, reported that the heirs and trustees 
were willing to sell. On March 4 Guillaume 
cabled to make the draft payable to Maitre 
R. de Marnhac, Notaére. In a letter of April 
27, 1940, Guillaume sent to Carnegie Insti- 
tute receipt No. 6448 for a draft of the Forbes 
National Bank on Credit Lyonnaise for 
150,000 francs. In one of his letters Guillaume 
wrote: “‘I am glad I was an instrument to the 
acquisition of this picture.”’ 

It is of interest to note that in his first let- 
ter of instruction to Guillaume Lerolle about 
the Fine Arts Committee action to purchase 
the Rouault, Homer Saint-Gaudens wrote: 
“TI hope you will be able to drive some sort 
of a bargain and get the Rouwault. It was a 
real triumph that the trustees at last went 
into the market for a picture of this type and 
in steering this I want to keep them happy, 
for it certainly opens a new door to all of us."’ 

The purchase of the Rouault was a depar- 
ture from the practice of adding to the perma- 
nent collection only paintings that were in 
tune with those acquired in 1896 and those 
of the school sometimes, for want of a better 
term, referred to as ‘‘tonal.”’ 

In a letter to Guillaume Leroile of March 
7, 1940, there is a prophecy that goes back 
to the credit line in The New York Times: 
“Again congratulations on securing this 
painting which is a noteworthy and notable 
addition to the permanent collection. Other 
museums will be envious of us and that will 
be good for Carnegie Institute.”’ 

[Turn to page 138] 
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Pirrssurcn PLate Giass Company is 
the most famous name in glass. Quality 
glass products bearing the PPG label TH. 
have helped to build this fame over the 
past seventy-five years. 
But now, other products share the 
limelight at Pittsburgh Plate. One of HE 
them is SELECTRON® Plastics. You can T 
find SELECTRON Plastics in your kitchen 
appliances . . . your living room lamp 
shades . . . your bathroom shower stall 
. . your patio furniture. You are likely to 
find them in car bodies, aircraft frames 
and boat hulls, too 
Today, the name Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass means more than glass. It also 
means versatile plastics. 
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AT OLD ECONOMY 


Great House designed by Frederick Rapp, with restored mid-nineteenth-century hip-line roof; the band pavilion and a small 
outbuilding in foreground; the church steeple adopted as a symbol by the Harmonie Associates can be seen at rear. 


THE SILENT VILLAGE LIVES AGAIN 


HE Current restoration of Old Economy at 

Ambridge, Pennsylvania, the third and 
final home of the Harmony Society, to its 
mid-nineteenth-century golden age of cul- 
ture and economic prosperity has awakened 
new appreciation for this Utopian community, 
once described by Rudyard Kipling as the 
“quaint, forgotten German Brotherhood of 
Perpetual Separation, whose poor old people 
are almost smothered in a golden affluence 
they never desired.”’ 

Like Lord Byron and other distinguished 
men of letters, Kipling was fascinated by ‘‘the 
hushed silence of that village,’’ said to be 
one of history's few truly noble cooperative 
experiments, where members labored to- 


EMILY STUART 


gether in perfect harmony, unmindful of the 
worldly assets their native thrift and in- 
dustry brought. 

It has often been said that, but for the 
custom of celibacy, the sprawling industrial 
town named for the American Bridge Com- 
pany would still be called Economy instead 
of Ambridge. And indeed this may well be 
so, for in the perspective of history, since 
the Society was dissolved in 1905 by the last 
two surviving members, the undoubted 
achievements of the Harmony Society have 
increased in stature. Beneath the lavender and 
old lace, the quaint and musty gentleness of 
Kipling’s and other delightful contemporary 
descriptions, there is a glint of steel, possibly 








more discernible now that civilization has 
caught up with the advanced ideas of a 
people who would have been better under- 
stood in a more competitive age. 

More than half a century has passed since 
the noble experiment ended, and time has 
effaced much of the aura of mystery and con- 
flicting legends surrounding the shadowed 
memory of the Harmonists. Today we see 
them as they really were, in the words of a 
present-day historian: 

‘Essentially a political, economic and re- 
ligious group, the Harmonists became leaders 
throughout the midwest in many fields: city 
planning, agriculture, commercial enterprise, 
industrial development, finance and invest- 
ment banking, as well as culture, particularly 
music, the harmony they lived by. Their 
architecture, which includes some of the 
finest examples from the period, was a model 
of functional design combined with good 
taste and consideration of economy. But there 
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was something more, the Harmony Society 
established a way of life distinctive, even in 
America. Nowhere else in the world would 


a group of exiles with alien philosophy and. 


culture be permitted to flourish for 101 years 
without any real conflict, protected by state 
and nation, to be gradually absorbed in 
peace. This alone demonstrates the real 
strength of our American democracy, a 
strength founded on the absorption of people 
from many nations.”’ 

Restoration plans have been made possi- 
ble through the generosity of a family 
closely affiliated with the growth and de- 
velopment of this area, who recognize the 
contributions of earlier pioneers in helping 
to lay the foundations for the industrial 
kingdom of the world. An initial grant of 
$15,000.00 was presented last year by the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation to the Har- 
monie Associates, Inc., of Old Economy, a 
voluntary group formed in the spring of 1956 


... In the needs and aspirations. .. of the many 


children . . .whose trust funds are in our care... 


under the terms of a parent’s Will... or under 
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Trust Funds over $130,000,000.00 — wuttam B. McFALL, President 
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to produce an outdoor historical play as a 
means of dramatizing the story of the Har- 
mony Society and attracting additional visi- 
tors to Old Economy during the summer 
months. Since then the Associates have 
grown in stature and have been legally in- 
corporated as a nonprofit, educational group 
for the perpetuation and preservation of the 
memories and traditions of the Harmony So- 
ciety through various promotional media. 
The first Foundation gift was used for equip- 
ment to make the voluminous Economy 
archives available to scholars, a much needed 
project that has opened up unknown source 
material, invaluable to the study of this 
period in history. 

News of a second Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation grant of $50,000.00 to the Asso- 
ciates will be announced publicly at a cere- 
mony reminiscent of the great days at Econ- 
omy of old, to take place on Thursday, 
April 10, in the Economy Church (now St. 
John’s Lutheran Church), with a *‘Harmo- 
niefest’’ buffet luncheon in the Music or 
Feast Hall. Among the distinguished guests 
will be Governor George M. Leader, who 
will present one of the coveted American 
Association for State and Local History 
Awards to the Harmonie Associates and the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation for ‘‘out- 
standing achievements in interpreting our 
national heritage on @ local level.’’ This par- 
ticular citation has never before been pre- 
sented and is the only historical award given 
in Pennsylvania for meritorious service of 
this nature during 1957. Members of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 


Miss Stuart, a member of the Harmonie Associates, 
handles public relations for Old Economy. Native of 
Sewickley, she studied at Westover and Miss Risser’s 
School in Rome. She formerly worked on the Bulletin 
Index and Pittsburgh Press, did feature writing for the 
Boston Herald. With offices in the May Building, Miss 
Stuart handles publicity for various civic groups. 
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mission, who have been administrators of 
Old Economy since 1919 and with whom the 
Associates and the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation are closely cooperating, will also 
be present, as well as the curator of Old 
Economy, Lawrence Thurman, who will 
share in a tribute he was largely instrumental 
in bringing about. 

During the tour of the property, guests 
will enjoy a preview of many of the recently 
renovated original craft shops in action, 
turning out useful articles of Economy design 
to be used in the restoration or as souvenirs 
for the Old Economy Gift Shop operated by 
the Associates. Among these working ex- 
hibits are: the Shoe and Hat Shops; the 
Cabinet Shop, where nineteenth-century lan- 
terns are already in production; one of the 
original Harmony looms, making rag rugs 
for the Great House mansion; the Tailor 
Shop and leather-working plant, manned by 
skilled craftsmen; the Print Shop and Bindery, 
reconditioned for producing broadsides and 
leaflets from the 1822 press; and the Country 
Store of 1850, currently being renovated by 
Sewickley volunteers of the Pittsburgh Junior 
League. 

Much partial restoration work has been 
made possible by the recent Foundation 
grant, given primarily for research, interpre- 
tation, and expansion of the museum and 
craft-shop facilities including a newly in- 
stalled laboratory for the preservation and 
conservation of valuable museum objects. 

The award ceremonies will be filmed by 
Station KDKA-TV for newscasts and a por- 
tion of the network documentary show on 
Old Economy, now in production, to appear 
over CBS in June, prior to the opening of the 
historical play, Man's Reach, for a third, ten- 
week season. The Pittsburgh television sta- 
tion has made Old Economy one of its major 
public service projects and will also help with 
the production of Man's Reach. 
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at Connelly ’s Tavern 


above the surging Missis- 

sippi, Connelly’s Tavern in 

Natchez was for several 
om the last stop on America’s South- 
west frontier. Built long before the white- 
columned plantation houses for which the 
town is now visited, it was the gathering 
place of all sorts of adventurers. 


Downstairs in the stone-floored assembly 
room, Patrick Connelly, the sharpest card 
shark on the frontier, hosted the boister- 
ous boatmen who came “up river” with 
fat dollar-bags after unloading both craft 
and cargo in New Orleans. Liquid refresh- 
ments flowed freely, and the tables were 
always filled with fresh game brought in 


As: in the hillside high 





Maintained by 
the Natchez Garden Club 





IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Visitors are welcome 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and from 1 to 2:30 p.m. 


by the backwoodsmen who gravitated to 
Connelly’s for gaiety. 


The floor above was a separate world. 
Its patrons arrived by stage or coach-and- 
four, up a winding driveway, across two 
short gangplanks and through the “ladies’ 
entrances” in the rear. There was a spacious 
ballroom with a piano and a Waterford 
crystal chandelier hung from a brass- 
domed ceiling. The dining room was ele- 
gant with Sheraton and Duncan Phyfe; 
and the sleeping rooms were clean and 
well-furnished. 


Even a prince was entertained on 
Connelly’s second floor! When the Duke 
of Orleans, later King Louis Phillippe of 
France, came down the Mississippi by 
packet, the tavern’s table, we are told, was 
lavishly spread, the claret of the best vin- 
tage, and the ladies attired in splendid 
silks and satins. Natchez was frontier, but 
her reception was a royal one. 
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ANTIQUE LIGHTING DEVICES FROM THE LILIAN I. AND GEORGE L. BALL MEMORIAL COLLECTION 
Pierced-tin candle lantern, pewter lamp with camphene bummer, double-spouted grease lamp, adjustable candleholder 


A NEW EXHIBIT OF OLD LAMPS 


F you could turn the calendar back to Pitts- 

burgh’s first centennial, 1858, and wander 
around in the residential districts of a win- 
ter’s evening, you had best carry a lantern. 
For it would really be dark, and for the most 
part the only light noticeable would be the 
flickering from a fireplace reflected in the 
windows. There was a very good reason for 
Abraham Lincoln to have read by the light 
from the hearth fire—most folks did, at least 
those few who didn’t go to bed when dark- 
ness came. 

Only the very well-to-do had lights of sorts 
and could burn the midnight oil a hundred 
years ago. Most people still relied on primi- 
tive methods that were thousands of years 
old: a simple dish or reservoir of some kind 
containing grease, with a wad of cloth or 
wick stuck in at one side. These grease lamps, 
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Betty lamps, and lard lamps gave a very 
feeble light, a great deal of smoke and soot, 
and usually smelled, as the saying goes, to 
high heaven. Candles, of course, were used, 
but tallow wasn’t too plentiful. Candles were, 
therefore, expensive and were mostly saved 
for special occasions. 

Pittsburgh was pretty far inland to use 
whale oil extensively, and also it became so 
costly that most of the country had discon- 
tinued its use years before. Camphene, a 
highly explosive mixture of refined turpentine 
and alcohol, had succeeded whale oil. It also 
had gone out of favor by the 1850's because 
it was so dangerous. (It is interesting to note, 
however, that Pittsburgh was a large pro- 
ducer of whale oil and camphene lamps dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century.) 
Thus, Pittsburghers were still pretty much in 


the dark at the end of their first hundred 
years, and it would be another ten or fifteen 
years before kerosene would come into 
general use. 

Today very few people give lighting a 
second thought when they flick a noiseless 
switch and flood a room with electric light. 
The current exhibit of lighting devices lo- 
cated on the second-floor balcony of Dino- 
saur Hall at Carnegie Museum should bring 
to mind the great advance in today’s light- 
ing over the feeble glimmer given by the 
simple lamps of yesterday. 

These antique lighting devices represent 
a smail selection from the George L. and 
Lilian I. Ball Memorial Collection of about 
seventy items. This first show is a general 
cross section, and it will be followed by more 


specialized exhibits in various categories of 
lighting devices. Since the collection has been 
generously endowed by the late Mrs. Lilian I. 
Ball, lamps and lighting fixtures not repre- 
sented at present will be acquired and ex- 
hibited in the future. —E. R. Exer 


THE OLD KING 


[Continued from page 131] 


That this was a prophecy is indicated by 
the fact that The Old King is probably the | 
most traveled canvas in history. It has been 
difficult to find it for any length of time since 
1940 at Carnegie Institute. It has been to 
Europe twice, New York three times, and ‘all 
over the United States. This is truly ‘‘Homage 
to Rouault’’ and to The Old King. 











The old friend was not on hand 
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A successful business man appointed one of his 
closest friends to guide and help his wife and children 
in the administration of his estate. But shortly after 
his death, the friend also died. The “third party” 
who was to act as advisor was gone. 

Had he appointed Peoples First National as 
executor, he would have guarded against this un- 
foreseen situation—because trust companies continue 
year after year staffed with competent, sympathetic 
trust officers always ready to carry on their duties. 

Our Estate Planning Division will be glad to join 
with you and your attorney in arranging for compe- 
tent and intelligent administration of your estate. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 

TRUST DEPARTMENT « FOURTH AND WOOD e PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Want to see a pinhead 
—47 feet wide? 


The head of a pin would appear about 47 feet 
wide if examined under this instrument. It’s an 
electron probe micronanalyzer—the first to be used 
industrially in this country. U. S. Steel research 
teams use it to get a better look at the microstruc- 
ture of new types of steel. In this way, they gather 
more information about the factors affecting steel 
quality and performance. 

Research like this is typical of U. S. Steel’s 
leadership in the production of better steels for the 
wonder products of tomorrow. 

USS is a registered trademark 





(iss) United States Steel 








ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


THE BIRD WATCHER’S ANTHOLOGY 
Epitep sy Rocer Tory PEererson 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1957 ($7.50) 
XV plus 401 pages 


Colored frontispiece, 100 drawings by the editor 
Library no. 598.2 P45bi. 


1 eighty-five selections in this attractive 
collection are quite diverse in style of 
writing, covering as they do a span of some 
one hundred seventy years. Most were origi- 
nally written in English; some have been 
translated. Birds of all the continents and all 
the oceans are touched upon in these pages, 
and the authors include both men and women, 
young and old. Some of the writing is taken 
from an elderly man’s recollections of his 
youth; some are virtually pages from a field 
notebook. 

Even with this variety, there remains one 
central common denominator throughout the 
book that sets it apart from other anthol- 
ogies of nature writing I have seen: all the 
pieces are based on firsthand experiences with 
birds. There is no hearsay here, no scholarly 
synthesis of the earlier “‘literature’’ (in the 
specialized sense in which this word is used 
by scientists). Almost all the selections are 
written in the first person, and many describe 
the writer's initial, never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience with a new species, or his first trip 
to an exciting new locality. The rarity of the 
bird has surprisingly little to do with the 
excitement of the experience; John Kieran’s 
identification of his first white-breasted nut- 
hatch may thrill the reader just as much as 
James Chapin’s discovery of the elusive 
Congo peacock. Even more so, perhaps, be- 
cause many readers will remember their own 
first white-breasted nuthatch, while Dr. 
Chapin’s more straightforward account de- 


rives much of its interest from the fact that 
the Congo peacock was, as Peterson puts it, 
the ornithological discovery of the century; 
few of us can ever know such an experience 
firsthand. 

It is just this emphasis upon the firsthand 
account that will ultimately determine an 
individual reader's reaction to this latest con- 
tribution of the productive Mr. Peterson. 
Having had a fair amount of experience with 
birds. I find many of the pieces in the collec- 
tion elightfully evocative. My interest in 
certain other excerpts is primarily profes- 
sional because of the scientific aspects of the 
observations reported. But I find myself at a 
loss to evaluate the possible viewpoint of a 
reader with a sincere interest in nature and 
a keen appreciation of good writing but 
with relatively little actual knowledge of 
birds. I suspect that such a reader might find 
some boring spots in the book, and he would 
certainly want to take it in smaller doses 
and in more selective fashion than I did—I 
read straight through all 401 pages in four 
or five evenings. 

Humorous writing tends to be particularly 
specialized in its appeal; part of the po- 
tential audience will be left behind in the 
satirical pieces because of their unfamiliarity 
with the subject being satirized. Thus | 
found Alan Devoe'’s “‘The Birds I Used to 
See’’ and Bruce Campbell's Stephen Potter 
pastiche “‘Birdsmanship”’ hilarious, but both 
pieces might be quite dull for readers who 
were not “‘in on the joke.’’ On the other 
hand, the delightful excerpt from Konrad 
Lorenz's ‘‘King Solomon's Ring,’’ dealing as 
it does with behavioral eccentricities of 
common domestic birds (and human be- 
havior as well), will have a universal appeal. 

I think the contrast between the two kinds 
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of audience-appeal is well illustrated by the 
pair of excerpts from the pen of George 
Miksch Sutton. The chapter on the great 
curassow, ‘“‘Faisan Real,’’ from Mexican 
Birds: First Impressions, describes an episode 
that may seem relatively trivial and unexcit- 
ing to a reader who is unacquainted with 
curassows and who is not, as this reviewer 
has been, a collector of bird specimens. On 
the other hand, the boyhood experience re- 
counted in ‘‘An Adventure with a Turkey 
Vulture’’ is one that can be shared vicari- 
ously by any reader; who can fail to shudder 
at Dr. Sutton’s graphic description of hun- 
dreds of granddaddy longlegs running over 
his face and body as he lies wedged in a 
hollow log, sharing this dank retreat with 
an inhospitable mother vulture? 

The eighty-five selections are grouped into 
seven sections, each of which emphasizes 
a different aspect of bird-watching. Each 
section is prefaced by a short essay by Peter- 
son, effectively setting the mood for the 
following selections. Each of the latter, in 
turn, bears an introductory paragraph or 
two, often biographical. ; 

The publisher's blurb on the dust jacket 
states that Peterson is ‘‘often called the 
Twentieth-Century Audubon.”’ So is every 
other bird artist, of whatever merit, who has 
illustrated a bird book in America—by his 
publisher. It has become a sadly worn cliché, 
as well as an inappropriate description. As 
Ihave mentioned before in these pages (Car- 
NEGIE MaGazineE, June, 1956, p. 201), there 
can no more be a Twentieth-Century Audu- 
bon than, say, a Twentieth-Century Darwin. 
Both were, in some ways, ill-informed and 
naive by our standards; both were completely 
wrong about many things; but both were 
tremendously productive pioneers without 
possible counterpart in today’s world, in 
which a college student may understand 
evolution better than Darwin or birds 
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and bird-painting better than Audubon. 

But what of the illustrations in The Bird 
Watcher's Anthology? There are one hundred 
black-and-white drawings (of which ninety- 
four are of birds), plus a colored frontispiece 
of the Atlantic puffin. Most of the drawings 
are small chapter headings, but there are also 
fourteen full-page illustrations. All are quite 
attractive and add much to the appearance 
of an already well-produced book; ornitho- 
logically they are of mixed merit. George 
Sutton has pointed out that the entire ‘‘feel’’ 
of a bird portrait often hinges on the accu- 
rate placing and proportioning of the eye; 
on this small but vital point a number of 
Peterson’s drawings fail (e.g., woodcock, 
glaucous-winged gull, scrub jay—the latter 
in a grotesquely twisted pose). One anatomi- 
cal error will probably prove somewhat em- 
barrassing to the artist; he received much 
good-natured ribbing from his colleagues 
when, in a recent book on Newfoundland 
birds, he portrayed a three-toed woodpecker 
with four toes. Now in his anthology he has 
drawn a toucan, a relative of the wood- 
peckers, with its toes placed three in front 
and one behind as in a songbird, rather than 
in the correct two-and-two position. Such a 
mistake can easily slip past a prolific artist 
like Mr. Peterson. 

On the other hand, Peterson makes up for 
his shortcomings in avian anatomy by a 
superb sense of design, as exemplified by his 
striking full-page drawings of the glossy 
ibis and the sooty tern. As mentioned earlier, 
the anthology is a highly attractive piece of 
bookmaking, with a handsome binding and 
layout. 

The bird-watcher of any stage of interest 
will find many pages of enjoyable reading in 
this anthology, and perhaps will be inspired 
to look up and read the larger works from 
which these short pieces have been extracted. 

—KeEnnetH C. ParKEs 
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